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railwaymen, and transport workers proved especially
mischievous; the rise of food and coal prices led to
strikes and other embarrassments* In fact, by the
spring the government had begun to acknowledge that
munitions, and especially explosives, rather than men
were the chief need, and that the idea of running the
war on principles of unlimited liability could no longer
be entertained* If Pitt had introduced continental
service and had endeavoured to maintain an army as
large as Napoleon, Great Britain would have been
unable to maintain itself, let alone sustaining and
inspiring a continental combination*

The problem of disbanding a huge army at the
end of a war is always difficult; but if the stocks
of merchandise all over the world have run very
low, and if there are sufficient credit resources to
provide new money for rebuilding factories and restoring
broken machinery in the devastated areas, there may
be a short boom in many trades, which will absorb a
large proportion of the disbanded soldiers* Bastiat, in
one of his most brilliant essays, examines the argument
against disbanding 100,000 troops after a war* " You
tell me/' he writes, " there will be a surplus of 100,000
workers, that competition will be stimulated and the
rate of wages reduced* And this is what you see* But
what you do not see is this* You do not see that to
dismiss a hundred thousand soldiers is not to do away
with a million of money, but to return it to the tax-
payers* You do not see that to throw a hundred thou-
sand workers on the market is to throw into it, at the
same moment, the hundred millions of money needed
to pay for their labour; that, consequently, the same
act which increases the supply of hands, increases also